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ABSTRACT 



"The broader perspective gained from examining 
educational systems of other countries has long been important and Is 
especially so at the present time. France is of particular interest 
because of its strong educational traditions and its dedication to 
democratic principles. In the process of gathering information for 
this study, the author visited schools in France, interviewed 
teachers and other school officials, and analysed materials published 
in France, as well as those in the U.S." Major chapters in the 
200-page study included: History of French Education; Administrative 
Structure; Nursery School and Kindergarten; The Elementary School; 
Academic Secondary Education; Vocational Education; and Higher 
Education in France. Curriculum, teacher training, teaching methods, 
examinations, subjects, and enrollments, to mention a few, were 
included. Some highlights were: school enrollments have rapidly 
increased in France; the amount and kind of education needed is 
changing with shifts in the French economy; and educational reform in 
France included raising the compulsory school age, paying more 
attention to student aptitudes, and allowing higher status for 
vocational education- (Author/SLD) 



HIGHLIGHTS 

O School enrollments have increased so rapidly in France as to 
attain the nature of a “school explosion/’ The increases are par- 
ticularly striking at the secondary and higher education levels. 

O The amount and kind of education needed by individuals in France 
are changing in response to shifts within the French economy. There 
is a noticeable increase in occupations requiring more advance knowl- 
edge, more administrative skill, and more technical knowledge. 

O The educational reform under way in France includes (a) raising 
the compulsory school age to 16; (b) more attention to aptitudes 
of students, particularly at the age of 12 and 13; (c) higher status 
for vocational education; and (d) extension of educational oppor- 
tunity to all groups in France. 

O Under various other reforms, French national examinations have 
come under attack, and France has acted to relieve a shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers and other technical personnel. 
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Foreword 

T he broader perspective gained from examining educational sys- 
tems of other countries has long been important and is especially 
so at the present time. France is of particular interest because of 
its strong educational traditions and its dedication to democratic 
principles. 

The present bulletin on education in France is another in the Office 
of Education’s long established series on education in other countries. 
In the process of gathering information for this study, the author 
visited schools in France, interviewed teachers and other school offi- 
cials, and analyzed materials published in France, as well as those 
in the United States, 

Officials in the French Ministry of National Education were helpful 
in arranging the author’s visits to schools, as were Mrs. E, Hatinguais 
and others at the International Center for Educational Study at 
Sevres. Gratitude is acknowledged to the many teachers and prin- 
cipals who extended the hospitality of their schools to the author. 

It is hoped that the present study will be of particular value in 
providing a broader understanding of American education through 
knowledge of the educational traditions of another country. 

Oliver J. Caldwell, 

Acting Associate Commissioner and Director , 
Bureau of International Education . 
Fredkika M. Tandler, 
Director , Division of Internatiorial 
Studies and Services . 
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ACADEMIC DISTRICTS (Academics) 

Hap shows the 19 academies {school districts) of France which include the original 16 
acad^mice in which universities were located, and three new academies established in 
Orleans, Mantes, and RelmB. Traced lines Indicate ddpartements (similar to counties). 
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Chapter I 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 



F rance, one of the larger countries of Western Europe, has an area 
of 216,659 square miles. It is over twice as large as Great Britain, 
though only about four-fifths the size of Texas. 

The French population numbers approximately 45 million, of which 
141/2 million are under 20 years of age. 1 It was reported in 1958 that 
47 percent of the total population lived in small communities of less 
than 2,000 people. 2 Writing in 1956, Andre Maurois, in his “A 
History of France,” reported the French population as being com- 
posed of 800,000 Protestants, 200,000 Jews, 38 million Catholics, of 
whom 8 million are regular church attendants, and 2 to 3 million who 
were born Catholics, but are now outside the Church. 3 

Over 80 percent of the F rench school children go to public schools. 
Catholic private schools are particularly numerous in the departe - 
merits (similar to a county) of Vendee, Haute-Loire, and Maine-et- 
Loire, the only 3 of the 90 departements of France where there is more 
private education than public ; in two other departements , public and 
private secondary education are equal in size. 4 

There is a tendency for writers, both within and without France, 
when speaking of France and its educational system, to point to the 
emphasis on cultural values. This is applied to the elementary schools 
as well as the secondary schools, though, as the French themselves 
point out, these schools do about the same job as elementary schools 
in other countries. 5 Nonetheless, the French are said to regard them- 
selves as the guardians of the human values of the world. 6 

France has long been considered a country of intellectuals with a 
high degree of training. The average Frenchman, however, is either 
a farmer or a factory worker with only an elementary school educa- 
tion and possibly some additional vocational or apprenticeship train- 

1 Minist&rc de FEducation Nationale. La Vie Scolaire en France . Paris: 1961, P> 6, 

2 UNESCO/International Bureau of Education. Facilities for Education in Rural Areas. 
Paris: 1958. p. 96. (Publication No. 192.) 

a New York : Straus and Cudahy, 1956. p. 565. 

4 Education in France , No. 11, September 1960. p. 42. [Published by the Cultural 

Services of the French Embassy, New York.] 

6 La Vie Scolaire en Francej op. cit., p. 50. 

*Ulich, Robert. The Education of Nations: A Comparison in Historical Perspective. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1961. p. 134. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE 



ing. Large numbers of French youth stop their schooling at the age 
of 14 or 15. As of 1960, less than 12 percent of the eligible age group 
received a diploma from either an academic or a vocational school, 
indicating completion of a full secondary school program, and only 
3.3 percent were able to secure the first university degree (licence ) , or 
an equivalent diploma. 7 

At the top echelons of French life there are men predisposed toward 
intellectualism, as is the system of academic secondary schools from 
which they graduated. Paradoxically, France has been viewed by 
outsiders, until quite recently, as a country where modem ideas did not 
always take root readily. 

The answers to the paradox lie, of course, in the history of France, 
in the traditions which have developed, and also in the educational 
system, which is both a product and a producer of French culture 



Table 1.— Public and private school enrollment In France, by type of school and percent In 

public schools: 1961*62 1 



Types of schools 



Public 



Private 



Total 



Percent in 
public 
schools 



Total.. 



Kindergarten and nursery 

Elementary: 

Elementary school - 

Elementary school classes attached to academic 
secondary schools 




Total.. 



Lower Secondary (grades 6, 7 f 8, 9) (cours compWrocn- 

taircs) ........... .............. 

Secondary (academic): 

Academic secondary schools.. 

Technical sections in academic secondary schools.. 
By correspondence. 



630.000 

822.000 

35.000 

24.000 



Total. 



Secondary (vocational): 

National vocational schools (E.N.P.), technical 

secondary schools {colleges techniques) 

Apprenticeship centers (full-time) — . — 

Apprenticeship centers (part-time) 

By correspondence 



170.000 

225.000 

23.000 

18.000 



Total. 



Higher Education: 

Universities 

Grandes E coles . 



235,000 

22,600 



170.000 

781.000 

165.000 




320,000 

14,000 



45,000 

130.000 



2,000 

9,000 



6,838,000 



776,000 

1,142,000 

49.000 

24.000 



1,216,000 



216,000 

366,000 

23.000 

18.000 



611,000 



237,000 

31,600 



87.6 



81.2 



72.6 



71.4 



i Education in France , No. 16, January 1962, p. 6. 



7 L'Edvcation Nationals, 15 fSvrier 1962. p. 12. 
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Among the notable features of the old system which attracted the 
attention of educational reformers in France was the emphasis on 
verbal and theoretical analysis, by itself considered a virtue, but not 
when* combined with under- attention to application of ideas. Under 
the existing situation, now changing, only a small percentage of the 
youth of the country received a full secondary education and the intel- 
lectual stimulus associated with that type of education. 

In the last 10 years a sizeable expansion has taken place at all levels 
of French education. Thus, the total enrollment, public and private, 
for 1950 was 6*4 million compared to 9% million in 1960. Of the 
3y 4 million increase, 86.2 percent attended public schools. 8 Total en- 
rollments for 1961 in France at the elementary, secondary and higher 
education levels equalled 10,078,500. Enrollments for 1961 in ele- 
mentary education declined slightly from the previous year because 
the great number of children bom after World War II have now 



Table 2. — Number of schools and teachers In France, by type of school, public and private: 
1960-61, and prediction for 1970-71 1 



Types of schools 


1669-61 


2’redlcted 
lor 1970-71 


Schools 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Total* 




346, 650 


468,000 


Kindergarten and Nursery: 




Public. 


6,400 

183 


26,460 


37, '150 


Private _ 


Elementary: 






Pnfilfn _ _ 


73,059 

10,018 


174,050 

39,000 


204,700 


Private _ „ 


Lower secondary (cour« compl£mentofre«) : 




Piihlin 


3,000 

1,600 


23,000 


37,500 


Private ___ 


Vocational secondary; 






Piihlin . . . 


1,250 


25,800 

7,000 


64,200 


Private 


Academio secondary: 






PiihPn 


600 


33,500 

18,939 


63,600 


Private 


1,650 


Agriculture (below nni varsity level) - 


2,150 


10,350 


Universities: 




Pnhlin __ _ ... . 


16 


3,500 


29,000 


Private __ 


Physical Education: Public 




7,100 


21,000 



1 Mlc^tSre de l'Education Nationale. La Vie Scolaire en France. Paris 1961. p. 7-11; MinistSre de 
l'Education Nationale. The Educational Movement in France During the Academic Year 1980-61. Paris 
1961. p. 10; In/ormaHcma StotteHguw, mai 1960, p. 221 and septembre-octobre I960, p. 342; VEducation Natlw 
ale , 16 ffivrier, 1962. p. l i. The figures for private elomentary school teachers and private vocational school 
teachers are reported inEducation in France, No. 18, May 1962. p. 20. 



6 Poignant, Raymond. The Planning of Educational Expansion in Relation to Economic 
Growth: I-Franoe, Paris : Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 1961. p. 33. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE 



moved on to the secondary school. The overall growth of education 
in France is symbolized by the title of a new book called “The School 
Explosion” (IS Explosion Scolaire ), which predicts enrollments by 
1970 of “16 times more students in academic secondary schools and 20 
times more students in the universities as compared to the year 1900.” 9 



Table 3.— Growth of public and private education in France, by type of school and enroll- 
ment: 1951-52, 1957-58, 1961-62 1 



In thousands of students 



Types of schools 




1951-52 






1957-58 






1661-62 






Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Totals 


5,325.9 


1,375 


6,700.9 


7,167.2 


1,657 


8,824.2 


8,221 


1,779 


10,003 


Nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens 


1,000 


221 


1,221 


1,097 


210 


1,307 


1,200 


176 


1,376 


Elementary schools * 


3,336 


8)1 


4, 137 


4,655 


970 


5,631 


4,882 


946 


5.828 


Lower secondary (Cours 
Complimentaires ) 


218 


00 


278 


351 


93 


444 


630 


146 


776 


Apprenticeship centers 


143 


70 


213 


159 


90 


249 


222 


130 


355 


Academic secondary 


363 


106 


539 


569 


242 


811 


822 


320 


1,142 


Vocational secondary * 


124 


35 


159 


142 


44 


186 


205 


59 


264 


Teacher training schools... 
Universities 


15 

136.9 


2 


15 

138.9 


18.7 

175.5 


2 


18.7 

177.5 


25 

235 


2 


25 

237 



J The Planning of Education in delation to Economic Growth, vol. IV, Paris: Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, February 1962. p. 30. 

* Including those in elementary classes attached to academic secondary schools. 

* Including those in vocational sections in academic secondary schools. 



Table 4. — Percent of age groups in school: 1950, 1954, 1960, and predicted for 1966 

and 1970 1 



Percent ol age groups 





Age 


1950 


1954 


1960 


Predicted for 






1966 


1970 


15 


35 


45.0 

37.0 


5 r ,.0 


79.0 


100 


16 


27 


45.0 


60.0 


73.0 


17 


15 


23.0 


28.0 


35.0 


42.0 


18 


13.2 


17.5 


24.0 


28.7 


19 




8.3 

5.7 


10.4 


13.4 


15.6 


20 




6.6 


8.1 


9.8 


21 




4.0 


4.5 


5.6 


6.7 









1 Education in France, No. 16, January 1962, p. 3. Data for ages 18-21 taken from: Targets for Education in 
Europe: A Study of Policy Considerations Related to Economic Growth, by Ingvar Svennilson, Friedrich 
Edding and Lionel Elvin, Paris: Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 1961, p. 69. Data 
for 1960 taken from The Young Face of France . Paris: Published for Je Centre de Diffusion Franpaise 
1969, p. 7. 



• Cros, Louie. L'Exploeion Scolaire. Paris : ComIt4 Universitaire d'Information 
P^dagogique, 1961. p. 0. 
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As indicated in the foregoing tables, enrollments in French schools 
have been increasing rapidly. In addition, the percentage of the 
group remaining in school after reaching the age of 14 is increasing, 
though large numbers of French youth aged 14-17 are not in school. 
Official figures indicate that in 1960-61, 31 percent of the 14-year-olds 
were not in school, and in 1954, 44 percent of this group was not 
enrolled. 10 

The predicted enrollments for the next 10 years in France indicate 
a steady decline in the percentage of the 15-17-year-old pupils who 
drop out of school. Yet the figures also indicate that in 1970 three- 
fourths of the young people will get less than a full secondary educa- 
tion; 42 percent of the 17-year-old group will be in school, and tradi- 
tionally, half of these fail the final examinations at the end of the sec- 
ondary school. 

In France there is a growing awareness that more needs to be done 
in the field of education. From the point of view of the interaction 
of education and economic development, the aim is not just to main- 
tain the present economy of France, but to accelerate its evolution 
to an advanced level. It is now realized that a highly developed econ- 
omy is no longer a matter of material resources alone, but rather is 
a work of imagination, of invention, of intellectual resources, all of 
which high-light the need for more and better education for increas- 
ing numbers of people. 11 It is being suggested that the number now 
receiving secondary education be multiplied by 3 or 4, and that a 
larger proportion of the oncoming generations receive higher educa- 
tion, one proposal being that over 25 percent of an age group needs 
and should be given higher education. 12 



Table 5.-— Total number, and percent of eligible age groups receiving secondary school 
diplomas and first university degrees: 1920, 1950, and 1960, and predicted for 1970 1 



Publio and private schools 



Year 


Academic and voca- 
tional secondary 
school diplomas 


First university degree 
(i licence ) and compa- 
rable diplomas 




Number 


Percent 
of age 
group 


Number 


Percent 
of age 
group 


1920 . 


17,600 

33.500 


2.2 






1950 


5.0 


14,500 


2.0 


1960 


63,000 


11.5 


20,000 


3.3 


1970 (predicted) » 


180,000 


23.5 


57,000 


7.2 



i L' Education Nationale, 15 ttvrier, 1962. p. 12. 

3 Of the 180,000 secondary school diplomas predicted for 1070, 30,000 will be from vocational schools. 



10 Education in France , No. 16, January 1962. p. 3. 
n Croe, Louie. L’Ewploaion Bcolalre , op. cit., p. 44. 
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The amount arid kind of education needed by members of the var- 
ious occupations in France are changing as the nature and relative 
importance of occupations undergo important shifts within the French 
economy. Th9 changes have been underway for some time and can 
be seen readily in agriculture which claimed 42 percent of the popula- 
tion of France in 1901 and only 27 percent in 1954. By 1975 the figure 
is expected to decline to 15 percent. 

At the same time an increasing proportion of the people in France 
are engaged in what is called the tertiary sector, i.e., those occupa- 
tions requiring more advanced knowledge, more administrative skill, 
and more technical knowledge. The proportion identified with these 
more intellectual tasks has increased from 28 percent in 1901 to 86% 
percent in 1954, and is expected to reach 45 percent by 1975. On the 
same basis of calculation, the figures for the tertiary sector in the 
United States are 34 percent ior 1901, 57 percent for 1954, and 65 per- 
cent predicted for 1975. 13 

The plea for an enlargement of educational facilities in France is 
more broadly based than on the economic factor alone. Social justice 
lias long been a rallying cry for those who would extend educational 
opportunity to all classes of people in France. To this demand in 
more recent times has been added a growing realization that political 
and social changes are taking place on a worldwide scale, and at a pace 
so rapid as to tax the intellectual resources of individuals and nations 
alike. 



™ma., p. 18-27. 
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Chapter II 



HISTORY OF FRENCH EDUCATION 

Rise of Public Schools From 18th Century 

T he idea of public education in France dates back at least to the 
decades of the 1700’s immediately preceding the French Revolu- 
tion. During the Revolution itself several proposals to establish a 
public school system were considered but none took root. The Guizot 
Law of 1833 often is taken as the beginning of the public school sys- 
tem of France, although the secondary schools (lycees) established by 
Napoleon were Stale-supported and controlled. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion, whatever had been provided in the way of rudiments of learning 
was chiefly through the Roman Catholic Church. 

At the time of the French Revolution (1789) more than 75 percent 
of the women and 50 percent of the men were still illiterate) 1 in spite 
of ordinances passed in 1698 and 1724 ordering each community to 
provide itself with a teacher. 2 Schooling was not free nor did the 
State have sufficient funds to provide free education. Children of 
the poor often went to work at the age of 8. 

There were some secondary schools called colleges which provided 
education to a few, mostly under the direction of the Catholic order of 
Jesuits. The willingness of the government prior to the Revolution 
to leave secondary education under the control of the Church has been 
explained as follows: 

The Jesuit colleges insisted on the kind of classical scholarship that 
suited the French sense of Roman heritage ; they also took care of good 
and formal manners; they provided knightly sports and games, and 
theater, and a highly competitive spirit with unquestioned authority. 
What more could the absolutist government demand of a school system 
that cost so little?* 



•* Education in France. Paris : Editions France Actneiie, 1956. p. V. 

3 Debiesse, Jean. Compulsory Education in France. Paris: UNESCO, 19S1. p. 15. 
•Ulich, Robert. The Education of Nations: A Comparison in Historical Perspective. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press, 1961. p. 144. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE 



The 18th century came to be known as the “age of reason,” but 
French education up to the eve of the French Revolution remained 
under the control of the clergy. 

French Revolution 

During the 1790’s church schools were confiscated, and many plans 
were introduced in the revolutionary parliament to establish schools 
in towns and villages. The prevailing idea was that education should 
be organized by the State, should be secular, and open to all. 

Among the plans presented in the 1790’s was that of Talleyrand 
which would have opened education to all and eliminated any restric- 
tions on teaching. There was no request for compulsory schooling, 
however. His plan was followed by others, including Condorcet’s, 
but the Legislative Assembly was too engrossed in other considera- 
tions to carry through a major educational reform. The constitu- 
tions of 1791 and 1793 did proclaim the right to education and the 
duty of society to insure that education was accessible. 

Napoleonic Era 

Soon after Napoleon’s coming to power it became clear that ele- 
mentary education was to be placed again in the hands of the Church. 
Napoleon made a Concordat with the Church in 1801, and the law of 
1802 cleared the way for resumption of church control over elemeixtary 
education. Napoleon was more interested in secondary education and 
the training of a small corps of leaders and civil servants. 

The Church thus regained its preferential position, and priests were 
appointed as principals and teachers in public schools. The licensing 
of private teachers could be effected through the bishop of the Church 
rather than the authorities of the State. 4 This policy continued after 
the Restoration in 1815. 

The law of 1802 did provide the framework for a state system 
of secondary education under public control. As the 19th century 
proceeded, the national government gradually took an interest in 
education of the people and a public school system free of religious 
control eventually was established against much opposition from the 
Catholic Church. Yet the Catholic Church remained a strong power 
in education in the 19th century, particularly when the forces of 
conservatism held sway. Thus, the influence of the Church over 
schools increased under the Restoration (1815-30), decreased under 
the regime of 1830-48, became strong again under the Second Empire 
(1852-70), and finally lost much of its strength under the Third 
Republic (1870-1940). 5 



4 Butts.. R. Freeman. A Cultural History of Western Education : Its Social and Intel- 
lectual Foundations. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company^ 1955. p. 353. 

*Ibid„ p. 345. 
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